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1805. 

Wertingen—Oct. 8, Murat defeats the Austrians. 

Guntzburg—Oct 9, Bonaparte defeats the Austrians 
under prince Ferdinand; French take 2000 pri- 
soners and six cannon. 

Ulm—Oct. 13, Bonaparte defeats the Austrians. 

Elchingen—Oct. 14, Bonaparte again defeats the 
Austrians. 

Nuremdurg—Oct. 21, Murat defeats gen. Mack. 

Adige—Oct. 28, French defeat prince Charles. 

Caldiero—Oct.30, French again defeat pringe Chas. 

Sambach—Nov. 1, Murat defeats the Russians and 
Austrians. 

Enns—Nov. 4, Murat defeats the Russians and Aus- 
trians. | 

Marientzel—Nov. 8, Davoust defeats the allied ar- 
mies; takes S standards, 16 cannon and 3000 pri- 
soners. 

Biernstein—November 11, Mortier, in a severe fight, 
defeats the Russians. 

Znaim—Nov. 12, Bonaparte defeats the Russians. 

€astel Franco—Nov. 24, Ney defeats the Austrians. 

Austrelitz—Dec. 2, Bonaparte, with about 100,000 
men, defeats the Russians and Austrians of about 
an equal number, (stated 80,000 Russians and 
25,000 Austrians) commanded by prince Lichten- 
stein, under the emperors of Russia and Austria; 
20,000 of the allies drowned themselves in the 
lake; 20,000 taken prisoners, and their whole 
park of artillery taken; 15,000 Russians killed on 
the field. This decided the war. 


1806. 

-Muida—July 4, Regnier defeated by the English 
and Sicilians. 

Castel Nuova—Sept. 29, French defeat the Russians. 

Jena—Oct. 14, Bonaparte, with about 200,000 men, 
directed by Davoust, Soult, Augereau, Lasnes and 
Ney, signally defeats the Prussians, of a force 
somewhat inferior, under the duke of Brunswick, 
prince Hohenlothe, Ruchel and Kalcreuth; Prus- 
sian loss, 40,000. 

Jtrfurt—Oct. 15, fourteen or fifteen thousand Prus- 
sians surrender themselves. 

Berlin—Oct. 24, capitulates, which is followed by 
the surrender of Magdeburg, Spandau, Stettin 
and Custrin; and the French march into Poland. 

Warsaw—Dec. 12, Bernadotte repulsed by the Rus- 
siansand Prussians. 

1807. 

Pultusk—Feb. 2, Bonaparte defeats the Russians, 
under Beningsen. 

Evlau—Feb. 8, Bonaparte fights a severe battle 
with the Russians, in which 20,000 were kiiled 
and wounded; and, by remaining on the field at 
night, induced the Russians to retreat, though 
they had the best of the day; this was, in effect, 
a victory to the French, and the honor of it is due 
to Soult. 

Ostrolenka—F eb. 20, Bonaparte defeats the Russians. 

Zechern—March 9, Soult and Ney defeat the Rus- 
sians. 

Prankenstein—April 13, Lefebre repulses the Prus- 
siahs, under baron Kleist. 

Pantzic—May 24, taken by Bonaparte. 


Vor XP tf 


Spanden—June 5, Bonaparte defeats the Russians. | 

Lomitten—June 6, Bonaparte defeats the Russians 
and Prussians. 

Deppen—June 8, Bonaparte defeats the Russians. 

Friedland—June 14, Bonaparte, with 170,000, sig- 
nally defeats the Russians, under Beningsen— 
takes 7 standards, 120 cannon: Russians killed, 
taken and wounded, 60,000 

Oder and Alle—June 15, Russians severely beaten 
in their retreat. 

Koningherg—June 18, Bonaparte takes the fortress, 
together with 300 vessels. 

Treaty of Tilsit—July 7, between Bonaparte and 
Alexander I. 


* 


1808. 


Sezvovia—June 7, Frere takes the city and 5,000 
Spanish troops. 

Tudela—June, Lefebre, with 8000 infantry and 900 
horse, defeats marquis de Lazan. 

Mallen—June 13, do. do. do. 

Alazon—June 14, do. defeats the Spanish. 

Valladolid—June 14, Merle defeats a superior num+ 
ber of Spanish and takes the city; kills 1000 and 
takes 4000 muskets. 

Zaragossa—June 15, Lefebre attacks the city and ig 
repulsed. 

Epila—June 25, Lefebre defeats Palafox. 

St. Andéro—June 23, Merle and Ducos take the 
town. 

Bunolos—June 26, Moncey, with 15,000, defeats 
Caro. 

Zarazgossa—June 27, Lefebre and Verdier take the 
Torreo. 

Valencia—June 28, Moncey repulsed and retires w 
Madrid. 

Gerona—June, Dukesme repulsed. 

Llobrogate—June 30, Goulles and Bessicres defeat 
the Spanish. 

Molinos del Rey—June 30, Leckie, with 1,500, takes . 
the bridge. 

Medina de: Rio Seco—June, French defeat the Spa- 
nish. 

Cordova—July , Dupont takes the city. 

Medina del Rio Seco—July 14, Béssieres defeats Cues- 
ta and Blake. 

Baylen—July 18, Dupont defeated by Reding. 

Audujar—July 19, Dupont, defeated, surrenders to 
Castanos, Reding and Pena. 

Baylén—July, Wedel, with 14,000, defeats Reding, 
with 235,000. ' 
Zaragossa—August 4, French take half the city; 

but abandon it. 
Roleia—August 17, Laborde forced from his 
tion by sir Arthur Wellesley. 
Vimeira—August 21, Junot defeated by Wellesley, 
which gave great advantages to the English dur- 
ing the remainder of that campaign. 
Burgos—Nov. 10, Bessieres takes the city after tw6 
severe attacks. 
Reynosa—Nov. 11, French defeat Blake. 
Tudela—Nov. 23; Lasnes, with 30,000, totally de- 
feats Castanos, and laid open the way to Madrid. 
Madrid—Dec. 4, Bonaparte takes the city, throug 
the treachery (say some) of Morla, 
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1809. 

Corunna—January 14, Soult attacks the English, 
under sir J. Moore, who is killed; but, after a se- 
vere battle, in which the loss was about equal on 
each side, the English embark safely during the 
night. 

Zaragossa—January 21, Bonaparte compels Palafox, 
after a severe siege, to surrender the fortress and 
city. . 

Oporto—March 29, Soult takes the city by storm. 

HeJellin—April 1, Victor defeats the Spaniards, un- 
der Cuesta. 

Peising—April 19, Auerstadt (Davoust) defeats the 
Austrians. 

Landshut—April 21, Bonaparte takes the fortress. 

Kekmuhl—April 22, Bonaparte severely defeats the 
Austrians, under archduke Charles. 

Ratisbon—aApril 23, Bonaparte takes the fortress by 
storm. 

Oporto—May 11, Soult driven back by sir A. Wel- 
lesley. 

Aleantara—May 12, French take the post from the 
Engiish ungler col. Mayne. 

Aspern—May 22, taken and retaken three times. 

Elsingen—May 23, Bonaparte maintains his post, and 
places himself on the island Lobau, after a severe 
battle with the Austrians, under archduke Chas. 
and prince Lichtenstein. Above 200 cannon were 
engaged on both sides. 

Beichite—June 17, Suchet defeats Blake and com- 
pels him to abandon Arragon. 

WVagram—July 6, Bonaparte defeats the archduke 
Charles, and decides the campaign. Austrians 
lost 10 standards, 40 cannon and 20,000 prisoners. 

Torijos—July 26, Victor defeats Cuesta. 

Taluvera—July 28, 29, Soult defeated by Welles- 
ley, after very severe losses on both sides. 

WWalchern expedition brought before Antwerp, Au- 
gust 24. 

Ocuna-—Nov.,19, Soult defeats the Spaniards and 
English, under Arrizaga. 

Verona——-Dec. 10—capitulates to the French. 

1810. 

Villanewva—Jan. 20, Soult defeats the Spaniards, 
under Gazan, et al. while Victor and Sebastiani de- 
feated Arrizaga’s and different other Spanish corps 
along the Morena. 

Matagorda—April 11, French drive the English 
from the fort. 

Mequinenza—June 8, Suchet, after a long siege, 
compels the fort to surrender. 
Cividad-Rodrigo—July 10, Massena, with 10,000, 
after bembarding the fort 25 days, compels it to 

surrender; it was found to contain 6000 men. 

Almeida—Aug. 24, Massena, with 10,000, takes the 
city, after a severe attack of three days. 

Busaco—Sept. 26, 27, Massena, with Junot and Ney, 
make some unsuccessful attacks on the Spaniards 
and English, under Wellington. 

1811. 
Tortosa—January 1, Suchet takes the fortress. 
Badajoz—Y¥ebruary 19, Soult defeats Mendizabal; 
fort surrenders on the 11th of March. 
Barrosa—March 4, Victor repulsed by the allies, 
under Graham. 
Albuera—April 16, Soult engages Beresford, and 
‘forces the position of the allies, though to no pur- 
pose; each side lost about 10,000-men. 

Puentes-de-Onora—May 5, Massena attacks Welling- 
ton; a severe battle, but no victory gained by ei- 
their side. 

Taragona—June 27, Suchet, after five assaults on 
the city, in which 5000 Spaniards were slain, takes 
it by storm. 





Almeria—August 9, Soult defeats the Spaniards un- 
der Blake. | 

Figueras—August 16, Macdonald takes the garri- 
son. 

Saguntum—Oct. 25, Suchet defeats Blake and takes 

the garrison. 

Guadalaviar—Dec. 26, Suchet passes the river and 
defeats Blake, pursues him to Valencia and takes 
that garrison. 


1812. 

Tariffa—January 4, Victor compelled to abandon 
the siege, after several very severe attacks. 

Ciudad-Rodrigo—January 19, Marmont is forced by 
Wellington to surrender the city. 

Badajoz—March 16 to April 6, fort besieged, storm- 
ed and taken by Wellington. 

Bormas—June 1, Canroux attacked by Ballasteros; 
latter defeated. 

Salamancu—July 2, Marmont, with about 50,000, 
was defeated by about the same number of Eng- 
lish and Spaniards, under Wellington, and severe- 
ly wounded; Clause] retreats with the French in 
good order; loss of the allies about 5000; French 
loss nearly as great; besides 6000 French taken 
prisoners. 

Witepsk—July 23, French defeat the Russians, . 

Ostrawno—July 26, Bonaparte, after some irregular 
fighting, repulses the Russians. 

Veliz—August 1, Bonaparte repulses the Russans, 
under Wittgenstein. 

Krasnoe—August 13, Ney and Murat defeat a part 
of the Russian army. 

Smolensko—August 16, Bonaparte defeats the Rus- 
sians, under Wittgenstein, with great slaughter. 

Astorga—August 19, taken by the Spanish general 
Santocildes. 

Moskwa or Borodino—Sept. 7, Bonaparte, in a most 
destructive battle, defeats the Russians, under 
Kutusoff, and thereby opens the way to Moscow. 

Malo-Jaroslaviiz—Oct. 24, Bonaparte repulses the 
Russians; immense slaughter on both sides. 

Viazma—Nov. 3, French, with difficulty, repulse the 
Russians. This was followed by repeated attacks, 
too numerous and unimportant to describe; and 
a succession of horrors, during the whole of the 
French retreat from Russia, beyond all deserip- 
tion. 


1815. 

Lutzen—May 1, Bonaparte defeats the allies, 150,000 
strong, under the emperor of Russia and king of 
Prussia. French loss, 10,000; allies’ loss, 20,000. 

Bautzen—May 20, Bonaparte defeats the allies— 
kills, wounds or takes 28,000, and dictates an ar- 
mistice on the 4th of June, to continue 33 days.i 

Vittorta—Jeane 21, king Joseph, with 70,000, defeat- 
ed by 80,000 English and Spaniards, under Wel- 
lington. 

Pyrenees—July 28, Soult defeated by Wellington. 

Dresden—Aug. 28, Bonaparte, assisted by Murat, 
Ney, Marmont, Victor and Mortier, defeats the 
allies, takes 4 standards, 60 cannon and 25,000 
prisoners. Moreau killed here. 350,000 men stat- 
ed to be engaged. 

Pampeluna—Oct. 13, surrenders to the allies, after 
a siege of four months and ten days. / 

Leipsic—Oct. 18, Bonaparte defeated by the allics. 
French loss, 65 cannon and 40,000 men killed, 
wounded and taken; among whom were Regnier, 
Vallory, Brune and Lauriston. 


1814. : 
Montmartre—March 30, French defeated by the al- 
ies. : | 
Paris, March 30, taken by the allies without resis- 
tance, 
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1815. 

Piuin and Lopez—June 16, Bonaparte drives back 
the allied armies. 

Fleurus--June 17, Bonaparte is again successful 

“against the allies. 

Waterloo or Mount St. Jean—Ronaparte, afier a most 
destructive battle, in which he apparently gained 
the advantages of the day against the allies un- 
der Wellington and Blucher, is defeated and to- 


;ported, and worth, at the present prices, from 


10 to 11 millions of dollars. But on the other 
hand, they, with their families, would also cre- 
ate a home market for bread and meat, equal 
to about 250,000 barrels; and as, on this earn- 
ing, the laborers could not lay up any money, 
they would cause an internal trade equal to the 
whole amount earned, im articles for clothing, 


tally routed by the arrival of Bulow—Allies, in|&c. Supposing that all were employed in ma- 


these ‘three battles, lost 40,000, and the French 
still more. 











nufactories, or as mechanics, the women and 
children assisting, they would give us an aggre- 
oate value of about 15 miilions a year, and tur- 





Home market and internal wealth. 

In all matters of mere calculation, great al- 
lowances must be made for errors ef opinion as 
to principles assumed, as well as on account 
of the difficulty that may intervene when we 


nish, on the spot, a new market for all the vari- 
ous articles of food raised, equal to one-seventh 
part of ail that foreigners ever took from us; 
besides the demand they give for wool, cotton, 
wood and other raw articles, some of which are 





would reduce their theories to practice. Stall, 
truth may be found in them, and the gratifica- 
tion of a laudable curiosity may at once amuse 
and instruct us. 

From the facts that are known to us, we ven-| 
ture an opinion that 50,000 persons will have 
emigrated to the United States, from Europe, 
during the year 1816—about one half, or 25,000 
of these, may be considered as adult males, in 
the prime and vigor of life; the rest chiefly fe- 
males, not above the middle age, and children. 

The 25,000 men may be estimated to earn, 


now lost to the general wealth or of little va- 
lue. , 

These brief remarks may be sufficient to 
shew the incipient benefits resulting to a coun- 
try» like the United States, from emigration. 
The quantity of labor here is yet inadequate to 
our want of 1, and as it ts increased our wealth 
is increased. But the fact would be exactly 
the reverse, if emigration were made to the 
thickly peopled states of Europe. In Er.gland 
the excess of laborers, beyond the employment 
for them, fills the poor-houses with paupers, 


on an average for each, one dollar per day, for|and severely taxes those who are employed. 


500 days in the year—for many of them are 





mechanics and manufacturers, and few of them 
are of the unproductive classes—hardly one in 


hood except by manual labor. And this must 
be readily admitted, when we consider that 
they and those depending upon them, cannot 
be supported for inuchless. ‘The aggregate is| 
7,500,000 dollars, per annum—ihe women and 
children may earn a third of this sum; and 
hence, by this emigration,we add to the general 
wealth of the country no Jess than ten millions 
a year, in its first stage of production. ‘The 
profits made on the value E this labor, in its 
subsequent stages—in its passage through the 
hands of the landholders, manufacturers, mas- 
ter-mechanics and merchants, may be safely 
estimated as being equal to the cost of the sub- 
sistence of this people, and the 10 millions are, 
therefore, a clear gain. 

From. the enquiries we have had an opportu- 
nity to make, it appears reasonable to believe! 
that the labor of one man is equal to the pro-| 
duct of something—wheat, rye, corn or pota- 
toes, Sc.—equal in value to 200 Bashele of 
wheat per annum, over and above what may be 
required for the horses and cattle employed, or 
usually kept on afarm. This seems moderate, 
because a farmer could not comfortably support; 








his family on less. Admitting that all the emi-| 
grants were applied to works of agriculture, | 


Every laboring individual, therefore, who leaves 
England, relieves tlie public of the necessity of 


} ‘supporting an individual; for he gives room for 
a hundred of them have calculated on a liveli-} 


some one of his fellow subjects to earn a sub- 
sistence for himself. In either case—of add- 
ing to the wealth of the United States or of re- 
lieving England, emigration from that country 
to this has a geometrical ratio in its operation; 
and, indeed, it seems almost as mach the policy 
of the latter to get rid of some portion of her 
laboring poor as it is for the other to receive 
them. But political jealousy checks humanity 
and even overpowers self-interest, and emigra- 
tion is obstructed. 

The accounts we have of the state of the Ia- 
boring classes in England are enough-to make 
one’s heart bleed—their misery is beyond pre- 
cedent or parallel. ‘The effects of Bonaparte’s 
famous continental system was as nothing com- 
pared with the natura! effects of a continental 
peace: and, unless something be speedily done 
which we know not how to suppose practicable, 
the boasted victory of Waterloo way cause a 
second royal family to fly their country. We 
shall, probably, notice at some length, in a fu- 
ture paper, the condition of the poor, as stated 
to the late meetings of thé “nobility, clerzy and 
ventry” of England, assembled to devise ways 
and means for their relief—some of which pro- 
ceedings are among the most inypudeni and pre- 
posterous things we have seen. We sayimpu- 


they would then raise certain articles equal-to | dent—for we see such persons as the duke of 
1,250,000 barrels of flour; about as much as the }Work and the archbishop of €anferbury, wal- 
qnount of bread-stuffs we have generally #x- | lowing in wealth wrung from the poor and ne- 
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cessitouss giving £100 each to a charity fund! 
What folly!—these famous meetings have been 
trumpeted forth as something great and praise- 
worthy—the product of the whole of them will 
not, probably, amount to.as much as has been 
given to the Dutchman for marrying Charlotte 
Guelph. 

‘The state of England goes to verify what was 
said in the Weekly Register over and over, two 
or three years ago—that she would find more 
difficulty to support a peace establishment than 
to carry on an active war. Dreadful, indeed, 
must be the condition of a country to which 

@ace is as a curse—to which war is as a bless- 
ing. But her difficulties must increase. ‘The 
market for her commodities is every day be- 
coming more and more circumscribed, and her 
commerce is daily lessening. It is the natural 
order of things, in a time of peace, that Euro- 
pean nations should chiefly manufacture for 
themselves, and earry on their own trade.— 
They would soon be begeared without it—their 
wealth depends upon it; and they, @s well as 
ourselves, must do it. We must manufacture. 
It is of no consequence that a man can buy a 
yard of cloth for a siilling, if he cannot get that 
shilling; and he must make it for himself or 
suffer for the want of it. It is with nations as 
it is with individuals. ‘They cannot buy if they 
cannot sell, no matter how cheap the commo- 
dity desired may be. 








Brigadier-general Chandler. 

The following letter, copied from an eastern paper, 
throws much light upon an interesting incident 
in the late war, and demands a record. 

Dear Srr—With regard to your enguiries, I can 
assure you that I am happy in being able to give a 
considerable detailed account of our northern army 
on the Canada frontier, during the early part of the 
year 1813, so far as they affect the military reputa- 
tion of gen. Chandler. I shall do this with the 
greater satisfaction, as I have noticed, with some 
solicitude for the credit of the late army and our 
country, those incorrect statements (and some of 
them under the imposing character of “official 
reports’’*) to which you allude as having been so 
injurious to the reputation of that valuable officer. 
On this account, in regard to the veracity of its 
narration, you may Jmplicitly rely. For you, sir, I 
am persuaded this assertion will be sufficient—If 
it were not, E could produce the testimony of others 
of the most respectable kind, in support of every 
material part. 

Among the first operations connected with our 
subject, was the capture of fort George, situated 
on the British side of lake Ontario, and near its 
upper end; which took place on the 27th of May. 
Pursuant to the arrangements made by. the com. 
mander in chief for efiectmg this object, the light 
troops under colonel Scott were to from the advance, 
and consequently occupy the first line of boats for 
the purpose of landing. The second line was to 
contain the brigade of general Boyd, and thé third 
that of general Winder. ‘These were to be followed 

* Vide gen, Lewis’s official letter to gen, Arm- 
stfong. 4" 





—— 


by the reserve, in the fourth line,under the command 
of general Chandler; embracing his own brigade and 
colonel Macomb’s corps of artillery. The orders 
provided that the several lines should observe a 
proper distance from each other, in order to avoid 
the confusion which might arise from any succeed- 
ing line arriving before the troops of the preceding 
had disembarked. Owing to the extreme and 
protracted indisposition of major general Dear- 
born, he was under the necessity of remaining on 
board the flotilla, ordering major general Lewis te 
assume the immediate command ag soon as the 
troops should arrive at the shore, 

_ Agreeably to these dispositions Scott’s command 
first landed, under cover of the fire from the fleet 
of com. Chauncy and commenced the attack’ with 
promptness and gallantry. The remaining lines 
arrived, disembarked, and formed to sustain them 
in as rapid succession as was practicable. The 
conflict was severe but of short duration. When 
‘the enemy discovered that the troops of the first 
and second lines had effected a landing, that those 
of the third were disembarking, and that the reserve 
was in readmess to land whenever space should be 
made for that purpose, he commenced a retreat. 
About this time, in consequence of the repeated 
intimations from the commanding general, of the 
importance of a more prompt attention to orders, 
and expressing it is said, extreme solicitude on ac- 
count of the procrastinating disposition discovera- 
ble on the part of the officer to whom he had com- 
mitted the charge of the expedition, gen. Lewis 
found himself on shore. 

Brig. gen. Chandler haying landed almost at the 
same moment, at the head of his command, with 
tthe alacrity characteristic of the good soldier, im- 
mediately dispatched capt. Tobey, his orderly of- 
ficer, to inform gen. Lewis, that by the time he 
should receive the communication his line would be 
formed and waiting his orders; expecting doubtless, 
that they would be for an immediate and rapid 
pursuit of the enemy; which must have resulted 
in the capture or complete destruction of the whole 
British force. Such, however, was not the case. 
The remainder of the day was occupied in fruitless 
preparations, which tended rather to protract than 
to forward any practicable object; and indicated 
a disposition rather to assume the appearance of 
activity, than to hazard the consequences of its 
reality. Consequently the reserve was not brought 
into action during the day; but in furnishing boats 
for the landing of the artillery, it however, suffered 
some inconsiderable loss, It is perhaps difficult for 
one who has never been exposed to the same morti- 
fication, to judge how much the feelings of officers, 
particularly of a commander, must suffer from be- 
ing thus improperly deprived of an opportunity of 
rendering essential service to his country; and of 
gratifying that laudable desire of fame which always 
inhabits the bosoms of the brave. 

‘The commander in chief, to his mortification and 
disappointment, having learned that general Lewis 
had neglected to pursue the advantage that had 
been gained, ordered him the next morning to com- 
mence an immediate pursuit of the retretaing ene- 
my, with the brigades of general Chandler and 
Winder, a part of colonel Burns’ dragoons, and a 
corps of riflemen, After having wasted as much 
of the forenoon as could with any decency be 
consumed in preparation, he commenced his march, 
and proceeded, during the day, as far as Queens- 
town, a distance of seven mites’ Finding very 


convenient lodgings he took up his quarters for 
the night at this place, retaining genearl Winder’s 
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brigade, and ordering that of general Chandler, | the meadow, near the swamp, and the left on the 


_ with a part of the dragoons and riflemen, to advance 


as far as St. David’s where they arrived just before 
dark and encamped. 

It was now however, too late to pursue the ene- 
my by this rout; and as major general Dearborn 
had received intelligence that he was endeavoring 
to gain Burlington Heights, he ordered general 
Lewis to fall back upon fort George, with a view, 
it appeared, of ordering ‘a detachment to pursue 
the rout by the lake road, as that was most practica- 
ble, and afforded a prospect of cutting off the retreat 
of the British to York. General Chandler received 
orders to return to fort George on the following 
morning, and arrived at that post a Jittle before 
night of the same day. General Winder was then 
ordered to march by the lake road for forty mile 
Creek, with the 5th, 13th, 14th, and 16th regiments 
of infantry, two companies of artillery, part of col. 
Burns’ regiment of dragoons, and part of a company 
of riflemen, in the whole amounting to about 1400 
men. On the 3d of June, general Chandler received 
orders to join general Winder, with the 9th, 23d 
and 25th regiments of infantry, one company of 
artillery, and part of a company of riflemen, and 
assume the command of the whole. He effected a 
junction with general Winder’s detachment at forty 
mile Creek, on the morning of the 5th, and at 11 
o’clock took up the line of march for Stoney Creek, 


eleven miles beyond; with the intention it is believ-| 


opposite flank near the mountain. 

That general Chandler expected an attack during 
the night, and ‘that at the very point where it was 
afterwards made, is evident from the disposition of 
his guards, and his subsequent precautionary mea- 
sures. Indeed, so far from “having been taken by 
surprise,” he is known to have declared to general 
Winder, that if the enemy intended to fight them, 
he would commence the attack before morning; and 
with this expectation the arrangements were made. 

The troops had no opportunity to cook their pro- 
visions for the day; the general deemed it prudent 
for them to occupy ground, and build fires for that 
purpose at stations considerably distant from those 
selected for the encampment, from which they 
should be removed into the line whenever they 
should be refreshed; so that the enemy should not 
be able to calculate from reconnoitering in the 
evening, what their position would be in the latter 
part of the night. He therefore ordered the 25th 
infantry and the light troops in advance to form a 
line, and kindle their fires at about 150 yards in ad- 
vance of the high ground in rear of the meadow, 
where he intended to await the attack, if it should 
be made in front, as was expected. ‘The other regi- 
ments were ordered to form on a ridge of ground 
in the rear of the meadow, and on the left of the 
road, and extended their line of fires from north to 
south. The artillery was likewise posted on the up- 


ed of crossing the neck of land between lake Ontario |land in rear of the meadow, in a position to rake 


and Burlington bay, intercepting the communication 
between York and Burlington Heights where the 
enemy had now established his head quarters, and 
thus cutting off his retreat. 

When we had nearly arrived at Stoney Creek, 
where the road is little more than a mile from the 


the road, which was nearly straight for the distance 
of halfa mile. 

As soon as the troops had finished theit cooking 
and were refreshed, when it was near midnight, the 
general ordered that part of his forces which was in 
advance of the meadow, to leave their fires burning, 





lake, his advance fell in with a strong British picket, | fall back to the upland, and form on the right of the 


under the command of col. Williams, and a skirmish 
ensued—gen. Chandler being then marching by his 
left, ordered the 25th to the support of his advance. 
On the approach of this regiment, the enemy broke, 
scattered and fled; and it was not till after sunset 
that the pursuit was abandoned. Finding his 
position tenable, the general concluded to halt 
here for the night. The 13th and 14th regiments 
with a company of artillery were ordered to take a 


|road, near the fence, with the left of the 25th rest- 


ing on the right of the artillery. Theregiments on 
the left were at the same time ordered to advance 
in an oblique direction toward the road and fence, 
by wheeling them partially to the left, so as to form 
three lines by each succeeding regiment, being a lit- 
tle in the rear, and to the left of the preceding, 
somewhat in the escheilon form, having the 23d in 
front, on the left of the artillery, and near the road 





strong station on the lake shore, near the mouth’ and fence. Colonel Burns’ dragoons were ordered 

of Stoney Creek, and something over a mile from/to post themselves in the rear of the whole, and al- 

the encampment, in order to protect the ammuni-' 80 near the road. Inthe event of an attack in front, 

tion, baggage and provisions, which were expected | the 25d was to form so as to cover the artillery, with 

to arrive in boats from fort George. The position} its right on the left of the 25th. The 16th was to 

selected for the encampment was near a small form to the left of this regiment—the 5th to left of 

meadow, by which it was in some measure defended | the 16th, and the light troops to the left of the 

in front, as well as by the almost perpendicular } whole. The dragoons of colonel! Burns were to act 

ascent, on the rear or southerly side of the same, | 45 circumstances should require. The whole forces 

to the upland, and on the brow of which was a fence | were likewise ordered to ground and lie upon their 

partly of logs and partly of rails : and in addition /4rms, so that on being ordered to rise, they would be 

to which near the borders of the meadow the tim-| formed into platoons and sections, as when they 

ber having been felled, but not cleared away, was} halted. 

so overgrown with briars and small bushes as to| By these arrangements the general would not on- 

be rendered almost impassible, except in the wood, ly prevent the enemy from gaining a knowledge of 
On the left the mountains and woods shut down so his position, and have his own forces in constant 

close upon the meadow asjto render that flank|readiness for action; but, by leaving the fires in front 

quite secure; and the right was equally protected would also gain the double advantage of deceiving 

by a swamp which approached it on that quarter. him, and of availing himself of the light to regu- 

Little danger was apprehended in the rear, as there | late his own movements, and discover those of his 

was no passage known, by which it could be gained opponents, if they should advance within the first 

by the enemy. The guards were posted by col. jline of fires. Had the rear line on the left been per- 

Burns, who was officer of the day. The 9th regi-|mitted to remam, its light would have given them 

ment being very small, and in rear, formed the rear|the same advantage in that quarter. Severel time» 
guard. The advance picket was posted from halfto|however, contrary to orders, some of these fires 
three quarters of a mile in advance of the meadowg| were rekindled; but they were again extinguished 
The right flank guard was posted on the right of the moment they were discovered by the general, 
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who was constantly on his guard, and did not suffer 
himself to sleep during the night; which was as 
dark and gloomy as can well be imagined. It was 
cloudy, misty, and verfectly calm; and the fog 


which arose trom the low land completed the ob-} 


scurity. | 

About an hour before day light, the discharge of 
a musket was heard by the general who was then in 
his tent on the left of the 25th. Immediately, he, 
with his assistant adjutant general Johnson, who 


was then in his tent, was mounted and gave orders } 


to form for aelion, which was done with the great- 
est facility by the troops under his more immediate 
command, as they had only to stand up on_the 
ground, which they then occupied. Major Johnson 
was forthwith dispatched to general Winder who 
commanded the left wing, with orders to cause the 
infantry on the left to advance to :the fence in rear 
of the meadow, where the ground was too wet to 


recover himself. He arose as soon as was possible 
and passing the 25th, whom he encouraged in the 
performance of their duty with perfect coolness, 
arrived on the right, and ordered major Smith to 
wheel the platoon on his right, on its left backward 
(the fence in front not permitting it to be wheeled 
forward) and by this means prevent the enemy from 
gaining the rear of his right by surprize. ‘The fire 
of the British had now considerably subsided, and 
the general was about returning to the centre, there 
appearing to be some convulsion near the artillery, 
and on the ground where he had repeatedly ordered. 
the 23d to be formed. Knowing this regiment to 
be new and undisciplined, he naturally concluded 
that it might have broken, and thereby eccasioned 
the confusion which he had discovered. He there- 
fore proceeded on to the ground to rally it and 
bring it up to the proper position. Instead of the 
23d, this confusion was occasioned by a body of the 


have admitted of their laying down upon it, there, enemy, who, owing to the 23d not having been 


to await the attack. This was scarcely done, when 
the head of the British column was seen by the light 
ef the fires in front, advancing to their line, expect- 
ing doubtless to find the Americans sleeping by 
them, and intending to deploy to the left and dash 
ya upon them, 

- The 23th, the light troops on the right, and nearly 
at the same time the artillery, now opened their 
fire upon him, which goasiderably checked his pro- 
gress, Soon after the 5th and light troops on the 
lefi also commenced their fire; and as the enemy 
was between the advance line of fires and our troops, 
they enjoyed an acvantage which was well improved 
by those wio were brought into action. The ex- 
cessive darkness of ihe night, however, rendered 
it impossible for the general to ascertain whether 
his own troops had all been formed, and advanced 
agreeably to his orders, or what was the number 
and cxact position of the enemy. Shortly after the 
co:nmencement of the action, therefore, hearing the 
discharge of muskets to the rear, in the direction of 
his rear guard, and apprehending that quarter might 
have been gained by some rout unknown to hin,| 
and that he might there be attacked, he ordered the 
Sth to ferm in that direction, at some distance from 
the line in order to protect it. He now observed 
that the fire near the artillery was not as brisk as 
he had expected, and riding up to ascertain the 
cause, discovered that the 23d had not taken the 
position to which they had been directed. He there- 
fore again ordered them to be formed so as to cover 
the artillery, according, to his previous arrange- 
ment. By this time the enemy appeared to be com- 
pletely broken, and the general had every reason to 
suppose that he could keep him employed and at 
bay until day light, when there could be no doubt 
of obtaining a decisive victory. He was thus 
anxiously expecting the first glimmer of dawn, 
when anew burst of fire was heard upon his right. 
Having jist before dispatched major Johnson, as 
also his brigade major, and his aid to other parts of 
the line, he unfortunately had now no officer about 
him by whom to transmit orders or gain intelligence. 
Apprehending, however, that the enemy might have 
received a reinforcement, and endeavor to turn his 
right, and being aware of the mnportance of ascer- 
taining’ this point as soon as possible, he attempted 
to repair thither himself, with all the rapidity of 
which the ground would permit. He had not pro- 
ceeded fur, when his horse was killed under him, 
while in full speed, and himself severely wounded 


formed according to orders, had penetrated his 
centre, but were broken, and now retreating. . But 
from the unusual darkness which prevented his 
(istinguishing one corps from another, he did not 
learn his mistake, till he was surrounded by this 
body of the British, and by calling on the name of 
an oificer, who was not in their service, discovered 
to them that he was an American. He was then im- 
mediately seized and disarmed and taken into their 
rear, Almost at the same moment general Winder, 
from similar causes, likewise fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 

Unquestionably there was not at this time an en- 
tire platoon in the whole British forces. Captain 
Miles, an aid to governor Prevost, who had a com. 
mand on that night, repeatedly acknowledged that 
their troops broke at the commencement of the 
action, and that it was not possible to form them 
again, until they had retreated from the scene of 
action the next morning—and that in the excessive 
darkness he had himself lost his command, and did 





not find it again during the night. He likewise 
stated that general Vincent was also driven from 
ais command and did not recover it until the af- 
ternoon of the succeeding day, and then at the dis- 
tance of seven miles from the field of battle; and 
that he passed the forenoon :n concealment among 
the woods, concluding that his own forces were to- 
tally destroyed; and that his only chance for safety, 
lay in secreting himself until the American forces 
should be withdrawn, Certain it is, he only joined 
his army at the time and place above stated. It is 
also certain that colonel Harvey, the next in com- 
mand, must have supposed him either killed or 
wounded or taken, as he sent in seyéral flags during 
the ncxt day with a view of ascertaining his situa. 
tion; although in doing this he might have had the 
further object of learning whether the American 
forces were advancing. 

The British must have considered their fall as 
inevitable for some time after the action; since their 
loss was more than four times greater than that of 
the Americans, being little less than five hundred 
in killed, wounded and missing; and since from the 
circumstance of their having made every prepara- 
tion for retreat, by slinging their knapsacks, pack. 
ing their baggage, and putting every horse which 
they coxld muster, to the waggons, it is evident 
that they had abandoned all ideas of further resis- 
tance, and would have fied on the first appearance 
of pursuit, From every consideration it is obvious 
that the remnant of the enemy owed its safety only 








by the fall. Stunned as he must have been with 
the shock, he perhaps was not himself sensible how 


to the misfortune of the Americans in losing thet: 





lopg he remuned on the eld before he was able to 


commanders. 
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Indeed the Americans, although very possibly 
dispirited by the unfortunate loss of their generals, 
were unbroken, as the greater part of them had not 
suffered in the slightest degree. The 13th and 
14th regiments, which were the strongest, being at 
a distance from the scene of action, had nothing to 
do with it, except in collecting a considerable 
number of prisoners, whom on their return the next 
day, they found scattered through the woods in 
every direction. The 9tlf infantry and colonel Burns’ 
dragoons being in the rear were not at all engaged: 
nor was the 23d, notwithstanding the exertions of 
the commanding generals. The 16th likewise was 
only partially engaged; for when the enemy on the 
first fire set up an hideous Indian yell, this regi- 
ment broke, and only a smai! part of them could 
again be formed and brought into action, who, how- 
éver, displayed great bravery. The whole loss of 
those who were engaged on the American side, did 
not exceed thirty in killed and wounded, and was 
something less than one hundred prisoners. It is 
not however, intended, by these observations, to 
censure colonel Burns, on whom the command de- 
volved, for not pursuing the enemy, nor in any mea- 
sure to impeach the bravery of this officer, or to 
quesiion the correctness of his conduct on the 
present occasion. 

The occasion of the British having approached so 
near our lines before they were discovered was af- 
terwards learned from themselves. Major Mundy 
who led teir advance and was severely wounded, 
Stuted to several American officers that he did not 
fall in with our adyance guard at all, and that they 
must have been asleep in the church near which 
@icy were posted; and that the first centinel with 
whom he fell in near the church, was totally igno- 
rant of his duty, and was taken without noise. From 
him the major unquestionably obtained the coun- 
tersign, as he stated that no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in capturing the other centinels, except the 
one wlo was posted next to the line, who did his 
duty faithfully, and by his discharging his piece, 
gave the first notice of their approach. 

Such, sir, were the events of that part of the cam- 
paign of 1813, for his conduct in which, general 
Chandler has been censured—How little he has de- 
served this, you will judge. For myself, and on the 
authority of a respectable number of the officers 
under his command, and of several engineer and 
other officers who have since visited the position 
chosen for his encampment on the night of his ren- 
contre with the enemy, I can safely avow my belief, | 
that but for misfortune, to which any officer, howe- 
ver able cr intelligent, must have been equally lia- 
ble, he would have obtained a most brilliant and! 
decisive victory, and in the words of an order of 
major Johnson, issued immediately subsequent to 
the action, “have been covered with glory.” Indeed 
had it not been for the lamented death of that valu- 
able officer, the calumnies to which you refer 
would have been as ephemeral as the characters of 
those who originally propagated them. 








Sketches of the Barbary States. 
No. Ul. 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 

We have observed that the kingdom of Tunis is 
the most interesting among the Regencies in conse- 
quence of its high rank in antiquity. Within nine 
miles of the city of Tunis and on the margin of the 
most noble bay in the world are the remains of the 


prehensive idea of its situation and extent and co*- 
responds with the description given of it by the 
most accredited historians. 

These ruins seldom fail to excite the highest 
interest, the lapse of time since the foundation of 
Carthage, the various struggles and revolutions 
it has witnessed, the illustrious characters it has 
produced—its wars—its tyrants, its triple walls 
and demolished towers all combine to awaken 
recollections of history—to mark the progress of 
time sweeping indiscriminately in its course nations, 
countries and cities. ‘The mind traces with rapidity 
the great events connected with the rise, decline 
and fall of this great republic. Its foundation by 
the exile Dido, the love of Eneas, terror to the 
Romans—Punic wars, fiela of Zama. Goths and 
Vandals, the light Moors and its present possessors, 
all appear as dreams; the events of twenty-five 
centuries pass the eye with the rapiditysand im’ 
pression of a noble fiction. We look in vain for 
those temples in which great spirits dwelicd, those 
schools in which great genius presided, those walls 
which constancy and valor defended, all are ruins, 
the flames at the same time destroyed Carthage 
and Corinth—and the revolution cf empires has 
consigned them to oblivion—The fall of states 
and calamities of nations, have destroyed Utica and 
Carthage, a change of masters or the adoption of 
a new political system may place that country inte 
hands less barbarous—and while Rome is stripped 
of its splendor and power without a Regulus or a 
Scipio, Carthage its fallen rival may once more 
rear its head, and if the Barbary states become a 
province of a civilized power, Carthage from its 
commanding position and great: commercial ad- 
vantages, will once more become the first city in 
Afvica, 

Dido landed on the coast of Africa 800 years be- 
fore the Christian #Era, and with a few followers, 
established a colony which even flourished prior 
to her death—As she had created no from of gov- 
ernment, but simply administered laws which she 
herself had enacted, the people on her death whose 
numbers had augmented greatly by emigration 
assembled and aclopted a government of a mixed 
nature, divided the power between the nobles and 
the plebians, and strange as it would appear this 
form of government existed unimpaired for seven 
hundred years, Civil wars then commenced and 
popular commotions changed the features of, the 
republic, which were increased by entangling 
alliances. The Carthagenians first commenced 
with the people of Boetica—they then assisted 
Xerxes, fought with Agathocles in Africa, with 
Pyrrus in Sicily, and finally gave rise to the first 
Punic war. 

Regulus one of the most illustrious captains of 
the age defeated the Carthagenians in several con- 
tests, and at length got possession of Tunis, which 
even at that periud was a town of some note—The 
Carthagenians finding hima so near to their city and 
with a victorious army—attempted to eifect a peace. 
Regulus although anxious to return to Rome and 
superintend his little farm still proposed terms so 
harsh and inadmissible that the Carthagenians rely- 
ing on the justice of their cause and the strength 
of their city refused to accede to the terms pro- 
posed—This was the first error of Reguius, it led 
to his destruction, and iaid the foundation of a long 
and bloody war. Contrary to the general expecta 
tion the Carthagenians resumed the eontest and 





with sticcessS—part of them torecs comimanded by 


once miglity Carthage—its scite and ruins are yetja Lacedemonian called XMantippus defeated the 
perfect, and at this day gives a clear and com-}jRomans and took Regulus prisoner. 
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The Romans on receiving the intelligence recruit- 
ed their forces and were in their turn successful. 
The first punic war continued for twenty four years, 
The Romans were no longer the advocates of mode- 
ration, the “piping times of peace” had passed and 
ambition received new impulse and direction. The 
capture of Sardinia and the infraction of the treaty 
with the Carthagenians laid the foundation of the 
second punic war. 

{t is impossible to look at the ruins of Carthage 


without thinking of Hannibal—this association of 


ideas will’never be separated-every broken colonade 
or mouldering tower reminds us of this the greatest 
hero of Antiquity. We have often been led to com- 
pare Bonaparte with Hannibal—Their characters 
and operations diffused in equal ratio with their 
times. One surmounted with inexhaustible strength 
of character and fertility of invention—the dif- 
ficulties arising from circumscribed resources—the 
other with an improved system of warfare, a gallant 
army and a treasury adequate to all its wants, 
unappalled by danger, undismayed by numbers 
and supported by unconquerable ambition, gained 
Victory after victory with a rapidity which had no 
parallel in history. Hannibal crossed the sea in 
his little bark, passed trackiess mountains—barren 
plains, and conquered barbarians with barbarians. 
‘he invention of gunpowder alone has created the 
greatest distinction and distance between their 
operations. Hannibal however, had not the genius 
of Ceasar, nor the fearless, dashing spirit of Alexan- 
der—Bonaparte has both. Hannibal could destroy, 
but could not organize empires. Bonaparte did both 
With equal facility—Hannibal was cold and unfeel- 
ing, without the least spirit of magnanimity; Bona- 
parte was equally repulsive, but by no means 
destitute of a liberal disposition. Both crossed the 
Alps and were victorious on the plains below—hoth 


committed an error which laid the foundation of 


their ruin. Hannibal in net marching to the gates 
of Rome after the battle of Cannea, and Bonaparte 
in marching to Moscow, and fram the two last 
causes alone can any such comparison be drawn. 
‘The last great struggle made by Hannibal was on the 
plains of Zama against Scipio surnamed Africanus, 
a gallant and amiable general; the result of this 
battle led to the final destruction of Carthage and 


emled the second Punic war. 


The battle of Zama is so renowned in history for 
acts of heroisin and extraordinary valor, as well as 
for the important changes it produced, that we 
were at no little pains in endeavoring to ascertain 
precisely where the battle so called was fought. 
Polybius describes the field of Zama as being three 
days march from Carthage. When we consider how 
numerous Hannibal’s army was, of what discordant 
materials it was composed—the heavy cavalry and 
elephants—it is reasonable to conclude, that the 
army, on leaving Carthage, could net have march- 
ed more than fifteen miles aday. Scipio left Sicily 


Carthage, across the bay; the distance between the 
two capes, in a direct line, is not more than twelve 
jniles, yet in a circuitous march from cape Bon to 
cape Carthage, which includes the head of that spa- 
cious bay, the distance cannot be less than forty 
miles. Supposing that the army of Scipio took up 
its line of march from cape Bon at the moment the 
Carthagenian forces began to move—they must have 


met about half-ways—the heavy sand prevented 


both powers from marching on the borders of the 


‘hay—the army of Scipio passed in the interior, be- 


find the msountains of Mamelif, and must haye en- 


countered the forces of Hannibal near a place calle@ 
at this day Zawan; it is here where I have every 
reason ta believe the battle of Zama was fought. 
Zawan was celebrated for a spring of water, so co- 
pious that it supplied Carthage by means of a noble 
aqueduct of forty miles in extent, theruins of which 
exist at present. The advantages of this water, 
connected with a plain of considerable magnitude, 
affording room for the operations of the cavalry, and 
well known to both parties, must have been the spot 
where both generals endeavored to fix upon. 
Hannibal was anxious to avoid this battle and 
demanded an interview of Scipio for the purpose of: 
concluding a peace. His eloquence, however, was 
without effect, and he made his dispositions witir his 
accustomed vigor and ability; and, though surround- 
ed with the most discouraging difficulties, he did 
not forget that he had conquered on the banks of 
Tacinus, at Trebia, Thrasymene and Cannea. This 
was a decisive and hard contested battle. Polybius, 
at a loss who to commend most, avers that the ac- 
tion was gained more by the steady valor of the 
Romans than by any peculiar merit of Scipio, and 
seems to think that Hannibal’s plans displayed the 
most skill and judgment. The forces of Hannibai 
were drawn up in three divisions; the first was com- 
posed of mercenaries, Gauls, Mauritanians, Ligu- 
rians and natives of the Balearic islands; the se- 
cond division were Carthagenians, a body on which 
his whole reliance was placed; the third division 
Was the reserve, and the worst part of the army, 
called the Brutii; the whole front was covered by 
eighty elephants. Scipio, review ing attentively these 
arrangements of Hannibal, made corresponding dis- 
positions—the army which he brought with him 
from Sicily did not exceed thirty-five thousand men, 
but they were picked troops, and on his arrival the 
African prince, Massanissa, joined him with a hea- 
vy body of cavalry, so that both armies might have 
consisted of fifty thousand men on each side: Han- 
nibal placed great dependence on his elephants. 
Since Regulus had defeated the Carthagenians, ow- 
ing to their confining the operations and movements 
of these animals in a small space, they had been 
particularly careful to select a spacious plain for 
their battles; and these plains are numerous in the 
north of Africa, where there are but few trees.— 
Scipio formed his infantry into a phalanx similar te 
the Macedonian, and gave sufficient room to each 
soldier to wield his sword and shield, and, if neces- 
sary, to close their ranks and allow sufficient space 
for the elephants to pass through without doing 
much damage—this plan rendered their operations 
}weak and inefficient. Hannibal had no very distin- 
‘guished generals under him. The tight wing of 
\Scipio’s army was commanded by Laelius, and the 
| left by Massanissa; the centre was headed by Scipio 
in person. The attack was commenced by the Ro,- 
mans, and on the very onset, the elephants, on 
‘which Hannibal placed great reliance, were driven 





and landed at Cape Bon, which lays south-east ofback by the light infantry, and threw the right wing 


of Hannibal’s army into confusion—before they had 
time to rally and recover their position, they were 
furiously attacked by Massanissa, at the head of 
the cavalry, and driven off the field. ‘Vhe battle then 
‘became general; the Carthagenians fought with 
igreat valor, but were poorly supported by the mer 

‘cenaries. Laelius had routed the Carthagenian ca- 
valry on the left—Hannibal saw the confusion, but 
could apply no remedy—he placed himself at the 
head of the third line and charged the Romans with 
pikes; this created a temporary derangement of: 
'Scipio’s troops, who fell back in the regr. Scipie 
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then changed the order of the battle, and formed 
his army into one entire line, with which he made 
a desperate effort, and while valiantly engaged on 
both sides, Laelius, with his horse, came on thie 
rear of the Carthagenians. Hannibal, finding him- 
self attacked in front by Scipio, and on his rear and 
flanks by Massanissa and Laelius, sustained for a 
Jong time a horrible carnage; and, finally, was com- 
pelled to fly with a few horse. ‘Thus finished the 
great contest—in which the Carthagenians lost forty 
thousand men in killed, wounded and prisoners— 
and thus ended the second punic war. Hannibal 
left Africa, and Carthage obtained a peace on such 
conditions as led to her ruin. 








The Barbary States. 


The Algerines aré a brave nest of pirates, and 
have for nearly three centuries, almost defied the 
efforts of Christendom. The city is large, strong 
and populous, containing upwards of 100,000 inhab- 
ijtants. In 1541, the emperor Charles Y. incurred 
greater disgrace before this city, than the glory he 
acquired at the battle of Pavia, when he made Fran- 
cis I. a prisoner. At Algiers he lost almost the 
whole of the finest fleet and army that ever had 
sailed from Spain. In 1635, the English under sir 
John Narborrough, bombarded the city, and burnt 
all the shipping in the harbor. In 1670, lord Dart- 
mouth paid the city a similar visit, and totally de- 
stroyed their vessels. But the city never could be 
taken. In 1775 the Spaniards under general O’Rei- 
ley, were repulsed with great slaughter, which was 
considered an indelible disgrace to the Spanish 
arms. The naval force now sent against those free- 
booters is the strongest ever sent from England on 
a similar errand. How it will succeed, is not easy 
to foretel, unless the admiral’s instructions were 
known. But it may be presumed that this expedi- 
tion is lke our former ones; the object is only to 
humble the enemy for the time-being, thereby af- 
fording him another opportunity of renewing his 
audacious pursuits, Experience has proved that 
to crush those hordes, a naval force is not adequate, 
unless supported by numerous land forces. The 
European commerce will never be secure, until all 
the Barbary powers be permanently conquered, and 
the country colonized. It has often been a matter 
of astonishment, why this has not been attempted. 
The coasts of Barbary, in point of fertility of soil, 
and variety of valuable productions, yield to none 
on earth. Tripoli could be made to produce as 
good crops of sugar, as Dutch Guiana, Jamaica, or 


any,island in the West Indies, besides all kinds of 


tropical fruits. The same may be said of Tunis, 
Algiers, and Moroco. But the produce of those fine 
regions is not confined to luxuries; they yield in 
great abundance all the necessaries of life. The 
wheat and pulse of Barbary are equal to any within 
the temperate zone, and the flocks of cattle in those 
countries are not surpassed in France and Spain for 
excellence. In the low grounds, indigo and rice are 
raised with great sucess, of the finest qualities. — 
Those noble tracts of country present more inviting 
fields for acquiring wealth and comfort than any 
region in America. Indeed they may at some period, 
not very distant, diminish the intercourse between 
Europe, America and the West Indies, should the 
views and policy of the European nations be direct- 
¢d to Africa. In the mean while much will depend 
on what the British government has determined 
upon, should the expedition under lord Exmouth 
prove uccessful [ Montreat Hevaid, 


"To Napoleon. 
FROM COBBETT’S POLITICAL REGISTER. 


When the motion was made, in the Tribunate of 
France, to confer on you the title of Emperor, and 
for making that title hereditary in your family, Car- 
NOT, in opposing the motion, asked, “whether it 
was to grant the First Consul a reward for his ser. 
vices, in the cause of liberty, ta offer to him the 
sacrifice of that liberty; whether to confer this title 
on him was not to destroy his own work, and possibly 
himself in the end? What! (said he) is liberty, then, 
disclosed to man only that it may never be enjoyed 
—only to be snatched from his sight? Weare told, 
that this measure is necessary to consolidate the go- 
vernment; but, as all history shews, a government 
by one individual, is not, in the smallest degree, a 
pledge of stability. The example of the United 
States of America has proved the practicability of 
uniting freedom with order; and the high destinies, 
to which that nation appears to be called, leave no 
doubt remaining as to the existence of these im- 
portant truths.” 

This is the season to recal these truths to your 
mind, but not for the purpose of insult, or reproach; 
but, for that of justifying the principles of liberty. 
As long as you fought under her banners, victory 
was your inseparable companion, and the gratitude 
of millions placed the laurel on your brow. From 
the moment that you associated your name with that 
of kings, you began to sink in the estimation of 
mankind; and when you, at last, allied yourself with 
them, mixing even your legions with theirs, the eye 
was unable to follow you in the rapidity of your fall. 
Afforded a chance of revival, even from a state of 
captivity and banishment, so deeply had you im- 
bibed the infection, that the empty title was re- 
sumed.—Nay, when the voice of fate had apparently 
pronounced your eternal seclusion, you must still 
hand over your abdicated name to your child. 

Charge not liberty, therefore, with the injuries, 
the insults, the base opprobrium, the horrid denun- 
ciations, to which, through the English press, you 
have now been exposed. Charge not her with the 
natural offspring of cowardice, in the hour of tri- 
umph, oyer the brave. Charge them on your own 
desire to rule as a master, where you ought to have 
administered as a servant; and, especially, to your 
inexcusable desire to take rank amongst, and to 
make common cause with those, whom the French 
nation had commissioned you to go forth and de- 
stroy. 

While seated on your throne in gorgeous robes, 
surrounded by bowing coronets and mitres, the Pre- 
sident of America, had he appeared in his simple 
attire, would have seemed to you a being, founded 
by nature solely for the humblest offices of life. Let 
those who prize external grandeur; let those who de- 
sire to rule as masters of men, now behold you sub- 
dued by, vaur person actually in the hands of, and as 
is asserted, about to be imprisoned for life by that 
same power, which he, having the heart of freemen 
on his side, foiled in all its hostile attempts, and 
drove, in a’‘manner which history will fearlessly de- 
scribe, from the blazing capital and desolated shores 
of his country. 

Examples so striking, and illustrsted by events so 


}momentous, will not, let us hope, be lost upon you, 


if personal freedom be ever again to gladden your 
heart, and the admiration of your great deeds, 
which will always exist, be destined once more to 
restore you to power. Look at the people of Ame- 





rica. No titles of count, duke, prince or emperor, 
dadzle their eves. No splendid shows, no objects 
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to gaze at, are necessary to remind them of their 
duties and of their past deeds. Contrast this peo- 


‘ple with the miserable people of France, who, while 


they stare at the column of -dusterlitz, are paying 
contributions to pamper the soldiers of Austria, an 
upon the very bridge of Jenu, are trampled under 
foot by the soldiers of Prussia; while their provin- 
ces are overrun by those Bavarians and Wurtember- 
gers, whose sovereigns ‘were elevated to thrones by 
the valor and blood of French armies under your 
command. 

In looking back upon mankind, on the interests 
of so great a part of whom your actions have had 
an influence, which class do you find to have been 
the most brave, the most sincere, the mest faithful, 
the most magnanimous? And which the most cow- 
ardly, the most hollow, the most perfidious, the 
most cruel? Your fate, as it will excite a greater 
interest than any former event in the history of na- 
tions, so it will produce a greater and more lasting 
effect on men’s minds. It will be the beacon, the 
ever existing warning, to every man, who, having 
the cause of freedom consigned to his hands, shall, 
in an evil hour, be tempted to convert the valor he 
has inspired to the promoting of his private views 
of vainambition. * That,” will it be said, “was the 
roek on which Napoleon split ; Napoleon, in whose 
name was comprised all that was skilful, generous, 
and brave.”’ 

Were the friends of freedom as unfeeling as their 
adversaries, they would exult in your fall, as the 
triumph of their principles. - For who is it that ts 
fallen? Not “the child and the champion of jaco- 
binism,” as you had once the honer to be styled by 
the child and champion of corruption; not the 
darling hero of democracy, with “liberty and equal- 
ty,” or “death” inscribed on his banners. No: but 
an emperor and king; the son-in-law of the house 
of Austria; the eulogist, the associate, the friend, 


_the preserver, the restorer, the upholder, the crea- 
tor of nobles and kings. It is not Napoleon, driving 


the lazy monks from their cells, and scattering to 
the winds the relics of superstition ; but, Napoleon, 
crowned by the holy father, re-establishing in some 
degree, bishops and priests, and daily prostrating, 
in his own person, the interests of truth before the 
mummeries of the mass.* It is not that Napoleon, 
the FIRST CONSUL, who, in the year 1804, formal- 
ly and specifically, and officially charged the Eng- 
ish government with the hiring of bands of assas- 
sins to tuke away his life; but Napoleon the EM- 
PEROR, thie son-in-law of the house of Austria, who, 
in 1815, calls that same English government, “the 
most gexerous’ of his enemies. 
Still, the friends of liberty cannot harden their 
hearts to feelings of exultation, when they look back 
to your wonderful efforts inher cause. Whien they 
behold you rising up amongst the sons of democra- 
cy, marching forth against the privileged orders of 
Europe; leaving unsubdued not one single sovereign, 
ruling by Divine right; bringing them all to your feet; 
enlarging the dominions of some, curtailing those 
of others;—stripping these of their dignities, and 
bestowing new digniiies on those; prescribing the 
bounds of their alliances, and giving their suns and 
their daughters in marriage : 
liberty look back on these exploits, which have 
established forever the superiority of talent over 
insolent birth, which in dissipating slavish pre- 








*In republishing Cobbett’s manly address to Na- 
poleon, we do not mean to cast any reflection on the 
Catholic-sect, creed, Gr worship. 
religions are equal here. Horr, Cotumsran. 


when the friends of 








judices, have laid the sure foundation of future 
freedom; all your errors are forgotten, and, whether 
to exile or to death, you will be followed by the 
admiration and gratitude of every brave and every 
free man in every nation in the world. 
WM. COBBETT. 
Botley, 6th August, 1816. 





Convention of Maine. 


Brunswick, October 2, 1816.—Committees were 
appointed on the travel and attendance of the 
members, and for granting leaves of absence. 

Wednesday, October 3.—Several memorials on the 
subject of the votes, and returns of members, were 
read, and committed. 

Thursday, October 4.—The motion made yester- 
day by the hon. Mr. Whitman, of Portland, that the 
committee appointed to report on the votes be also 
instructed, (in case they should not find the majo- 
rity of votes in favor of separation as five is to four) 
what further measures, if any, will be expedient to 
adopt, to obtain the consent of the legislature of 
this commonwealth to such separation, and to re- 
port thereon; was called up and adopted. 

Monday, October 7.—The committee appointed 
to examine the votes on the question of separation 
made the following REPORT :— 

The committee appointed to examine the returns 
of votes on the subject of the separation of Maine 
from Massachusetts, and report thereon, and also 
to inquire what further measure it will be expe- 
dient to adopt to obtain the consent of the legisla- 
ture of this commonwealth to such a separation— 
also to consider and report on the memorial of 
John Low, jun. and others, against the votes from 
the town of Lyman, and also the memorials of the 
inhabitants of Mercer and other towns concerning 
said separation, have attended to that service, and 
ask leave respectfully to rREvorT tN PaR?. 

That they have examined all the papers and do. 
cuments purporting to be returns of votes from the 
towns and plantations in Maine, which have been 
committed to them, and find that a very large pro- 
portion of those votes are incorrectly or illeyally 
returned. 

In nearly half of those returns the question which 
was to have been submitted to the people, was im- 
perfectly or erroneously stated. 

Very many of the meetings appear to have con- 
sisted of other persons than qualified voters. In 
several towns certain descriptions of voters appear 
to have been excluded. In this state of votes, your 
committee feel a reluctance on the one hand in 
excluding the expressions of the opinions of any 
portion of their fellow-citizens possibly correct, 
and on,the other in admitting any return which may 
be the result of imposition or fraud. 

If other considerations or views of the subject, 
can authorise them to dispense with a strict or ri- 
gorous scrutiny, their inclinations urge them to the 
adoption of such a course. 

But idasmuch as the memorial from John Low, 
jun. and others, relating to the improper and unfair 
conduct in the officers and voters of the town of 
Lyman, was specially referred to your committee, 
they were obliged to give it their particular con-— 
sideration. 

It appears to your committee that after the meet- 
ing was opened, a motion was regularly made, and 
put, and carried, that the voters be polled to sce 
who were for and who against the separation; that 





Thank God, ail! though this course was objected to, it was carried 
‘into effect. Thus in a towa where the majority was 
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decided against the separation, were its advocates jan expression not contained in the act, than from a 
designated and pointed out, before they were al- {necessary import of the words themselves. Where 
lowed to carry their written votes. Thus were a| this act is doubtful it should receive such interpre- 
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portion of the citizens deprived of the privilege of 
expressing their opinions without inspection, and 
subjected to the influence of powerful men, and 
the censure or disapprobation of a vindictive ma- 
jority —Your committee have therefore rejected 
the return from the town of Lyman. 

By recurring to the second and third sections of 

the act concerning the separation of the district of 
Maine from Massachusetts proper, and forming the 
same into an independent state, we find that the 
convention is authorised to form a constitution pro- 
vided “a majority of five to four at least of the votes 
returned” are in favor of the measure. The meaning 
of the word majority is doubtful—This word is some- 
times understood to mean the excess of one number 
over another, and sometimes the excess of half the 
whole number. Exclude the words ‘fa majority of” 
in the second and third sections of the act, and no 
doubt remains but five yeas to four nays or /five- 
ninths of the votes returned, would be required. 
But your committee do not feel authorised to say 
that these words have no meaning. 
_ In the report of the committee prefixed to the 
act, it appears to have been the intention, that the 
expediency of separation should have been decided, 
by “an assembly of men charged with the most 
solemn duties,” meaning no doubt a convention of 
delegates chosen by towns. 

Here the delegates would have been in proportion 
to the number of majorities in each corporation and 
not in proportion to the aggregate majority of all 
the votes returned. 

It is understood that the bill as first reported to 
the legislature, authorized the delegates to decide 
on the expediency. It was however so far amended 
as that on the day of the choice of delegates, the 
inhabitants of the towns, districts and plantations, 
qualified to vote for senators, were to give in their 
written votes on the question proposed in the act, 
and a majority of five to four was required—As the 
delegates must be apportioned according to the re- | 
spective majorities of their towns, so on the ques- 
tion of separation, the majority of yeas in the towns 
and plantations in faver must be to the majority of 
nays in those opposed, as five to four of the votes re- 
turned. The corporate majorities of yeas must be 
placed in one column and those of nays in the other, 
and each added—Then, as five is to four, so is the 
aggregate majority of yeas in the towns and plan- 


tation as shall best comport with the public will. 
That will has, often, been decidedly and unequie 
vocally expressed. On the twentieth of May last, 
the single question of expediency, was decided in 
the affirmative by a very large majority. On ths 
second of September, with the terms and conditions 
betore them, and the groundless alarms of expence 
to the people, and embarrassments to the coasters, 
the citizens of Maine, by the majority here report- 
ed, have decided the question again. And they 
are here represented by a majority of delegates in 
favor of the measure. It is expedient therefore, that 
this convention should give such a construction to 
the act, as shall best effectuate the hopes and grati- 
fy the expectations of the people of Maine. But 
your committee forbear to recommend that this 
convention act without deliberation and advice. The 








legislature of Massachusetts will soon be in session. 
No inconvenience would arise in consulting their 
wishes or asking their opinions. Should they, as 
they undoubtedly will, confirm this construction, or 
otherwise explain or modify the law so as to give 
effect to the voice of this majority of the people, 
much dispute would be prevented, and great satis- 
faction afforded to the opposers of the separation. 

But if contrary to all reasonable expectations, the 
opinion snd decision of Massachusetts should be 
unfavorable, we could at an adjourned session. of 
the canvention determine for ourselves and carry 
the act into full effect, agreeably to our own un- 
derstanding of its provisions. 

But in the report of the committee, prefixed to 
the act, we find it conceded, that “expectations 
have been authorized, that the legislatute of Mas- 
sachusetts would consent w the proposed separa- 
tion, when the deliberate wishes of a majority of the 
people should be developed in favor of the mea- 
sure.” And wehave no doubt that with the present 
commanding majority, Massachusetts will give such 
fair and rational interpretation to the law, as shall 
carry into effect the “deliberate wishes” of the peo- 
ple of Maine. 

Confident that a separation must be declared, 
your committee would recommend, that as soon as 
may be, a constitution of government should be pre- 
pared, to be presented to the people of Maine. But 
as much time and labor would be required, before 
so important a document could be matured, they 
would propose an adjournment to some future day, 





tations in favor, to the aggregate majority of nays 
in those opposed. In this way only can your com-| 
mittee give a meaning to the word #kajority as con-| 
tained in the second and third sections of the act. | 

The whole number of votes returned, including | 


those subject to the exceptions, is 22,316 | 
Tae yGeeere. .. . se > >  + ne, 21,008 
TUR MOVOGRC «on. ek o « t Apowe | 
The whole aggregate majority of yeas in 
the towns and plantationsin favor,is . . 6,031) 


The whole aggregate majority of yeas in 
the towns and plantations opposed, is 4,409 | 

Then, as five is to four, so is 6,051 to 4,825 the} 
nays required. But the majority of nays is 4,409) 
only. Hence, it appears, that upon this construc- 
tion of the act, there is a majority of five to four at 
least of the votes returned in favor of the said dis- 
trict’s becoming an independent state. 

Your cominittee are aware that it has been the po- 
pular construction that fve-ninths of the votes re-| 
turned are necessary. But they apprehend that this| 
construction has prevailed rather from the use of 





and that a committee be appointed to sit in the re- 
cess, and report a constitution at the next meeting 
of the convention. 

In this stage of the progress of the people of 
Maine to independence, it is proper that they 
should apply to congress for their admission into 
the union. It is important also, that a law be passed, 
that in case of separation, our coasting trade should 
be secured from additional embarrassment. Should 
the legislature confirm their consent, congress at their 
next session would admit us into the union. But 
should Massachusetts give an unfavorable interpre- 
tation of the act, or refuse to modify it, as justice 
requires, congress would decide, whether we have 
not complied with the conditions upon which the 
consent of Massachusetts was to be obtained. 

Your committee have considered the memorials 
from sundry inhabitants of Mercer ahd other towns, 
complaining they have no delegates in the couven- 
tion. And they are satisfied that in forming a con- 
stitution, these and other towns and plantations are 
entitled to be ueard. ‘They can, however, devise 
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no other remedy, (except what may be contained 
in that part of the constitution which shall provide 
for amendments) than an application to the legis- 
jature, so to medify the act, as to admit those towns 
and plantations not represented, to send delegates 
to this convention at its next meeting. 

Your committee, therefore, ask leave to report the 
following resolutions—which are submitted :— 

Resolved, That the further consideration of the 
votes returned, be referred to the next session of 
this conventien to be held by adjournment. 

Resolved, That, provided all those papers and do- 
cuments, which purport to be returns of votes, 
should be legal and correct, the whole iumber of 
Re ere 11,969 

The whole numter of nays is 10,547 

That the majority of yeas of the towns and 

plantations in favor of separation is 

That the majority of nays in the towns and 

plantations opposed to a separation is 4,409 

And that the majority of yeas as aforesaid, is to 
the majority of nays as aforesaid, a majority of five 
to four, at least, of the votes returned. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to make applicatien to the legislature of Massachu- 
setts to ratify and confirm its consent, that the dis- 
zrict of Maine shall be a separate and independent 
state. 

ftesolved, That a committee of be appointed 
to report a constitution for the commonwealth of 

ne. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to make application to congress for the admission of 
Maine into the union, upon the same footing as the 
original states. 

Resolved, That the same committee be directed 
to endeavor to obtain an alteration of the law of the 
United States that in cae of separation our coasting 


6,031 


trade should be relieved from additional embarrass- | 


nent. 

Resolved, That when this convention adjourn, they 
adjourn to the day of 
this place. 








Foreign Articles. 


France seems to be quiet, but not tranquil—at ineys. 
feast it is not the tranquility of content, as acertain| 


publisher insinuated from a similar expression of 
ours in alate number of the Register. It ts very 
= that what we behold there is not the calm of 
appiness and prosperity, but the repose of despond- 
ing misery—the disheartening—the omineus and aw- 
ful stillness of despotism. ‘The character of the late 
disturbances at Nantz and Strasburg is not distinct- 
ly known, but we believe that they are only the lo- 
cal symptoms of auniversal complaint—that nothing 
is systematic or the result of combination. 
seem te wait for the occurrence of some convulsion 
to set them free from the load of their disgrace and 
calamity. It is the waywardness of misfortune wait- 
ing until the stream of wrath and ruin shall run by. 
We augur nothing, any way, from their quietness, 
and little satisfaction or confidence can their op- 
pressors find in it while they see it accompanied 
with such a feverish excitability, ready on every op- 
portunity to break into riot. A meeting of the em- 
peror of Austria and king of Prussia was announced 
and afterwards contradicted, but again asserted. 
The papers of *tother day mention that the empe- 
yor had gone on a visit-—we forget where: but 
these things are probably of no consequence, no 
more than the proposed meeting of national repre 


They 


to mect at} 


The affairs of South America become every day 
more interesting. We see no late notice of the 
troops in Spain prepared for the suppression of 
these new republics, but, no doubt, some will be 
sent. ‘We hope this condition of things will teach 
political wisdom to the South American patriots, 
and truly, we must say, that they seem to need it. 
The present crisis, and indeed every step of their 
progress, recommends union to them as necessary 
in their struggle for independence—and even after- 
wards indispensible. What folly could be more 
ruinous and disgraceful than the petty warfare be- 
tween states engaged in the same cause—avowing 
the same principles, and warring against a common 
enemy. In these fine, fertile provinces 

“Where all, but the spirit of man, is diyine,” 

how easily and how speedily would a systematic 
combination have realised their hopes. If there were 
wanting any proof of the wisdom of our revolutiona- 
ry sages, South America furnishes whatever the 
failure of French republicanism failed to do. The 
South Americans have shewn courage even to des- 
peration on some occasions—they have shewn every 
thing but the great source of power, “the power of 
mind.”? 

The Dutch contemplate the purchase, and set- 
tlement of large tracts of land on the river Oncobar 
(gold coast) where they now have several forts— 
which, it it said, are highly favorable to the culture 
of cotton and coffee. 

The importation of cotton from Calcutta to Can- 
ton, this season, is likely to be considerable. Thir- 
teen ships were fitting out for China with 160,000 
bales. To this we may add—from Bombay, 30,000 
bales in the East India company’s ships—and 25,000 
in private ships; making the whole export this year 
about 180,000 bales, equal to Peculs 292,000, esti- 
mated at 16 bales each, is 6,305,000, equal to 99 
lacs of rupees! 

A phenomenon, accompanied with terrific cir- 
cumstances, took place near Casignano (Piedmont. ) 
A spot of earth appeared at a short distance from 
the town, in shape like an inverted cone. Its base 
was clevated to animmense height; dreadful noisca 
proceeded from sides. Suddenly an impetuous wind 
dispersed the column, black and dense vapors is- 
sued from it, and beat down some walls and chim- 
The inhabitants fled from it in every direc- 
tion, to escape this terrifying phenomenon. Several 
persons were hurt by the rubbish. The object of 


jterror at length passed off, and the weather resum- 


ed its former serenity.— London paper of Aug. 8. 

4 serious Joke—.Mr. Sheridan’s fatal disorder 
arose originally from a ¢umor, for which it is said an 
operation was recommended, which at the time 
woulc have been slight, and would most probably 
have saved his life; but Mr. Sheridan turned it off 
with a joke, saying he had suffered two operations 
in his life-time, and he weuld not undergo a third. 
When asked what the two were, he answered— 
“That he had had his hair cut, and had sat for his 
picture.” ) 

Algiers. Weare yet without intelligence from 
Exmouth’s squadron. In addition to the ships al- 
realy stated, he is said to have ninet, boats each 
carrying a brass gun? 

The report of the massacre of a priest at the altar, 
&c. in Ireland, as stated in this paper, is contra- 
dicted. We are glad that things have not reached 
such extremities. | 

Laxes in Iveland.—A friend has favored us witha 
late Irish paper, containing the new Irish assessed 
taxes, agreed to by the house of commons on the 





sentatives to settle the affags of Europe seems to be. 


3d of May, 1816,-~The following is a sketch. 
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A house having four fire places for fire (stoves or 
hearths) pays a tax of twelve shillings, British cur- 
rency.. For additional fite places the tax 1s compas 
tively less. 

Seven windows or lights pay one pound agg 

a. wok 


A house holder having a male servant, 2° 8:9 
Do. a clerk, book-keeper, or shop-man, 2 0 0 
One four wheel carriage, 12 0 0 
Two whee! carriage, ly one horse, 610 O 
‘Do. two horses, : 9 0 0 

A coach maker, for making a four wheel 
carriage, pays 1 0 0 
A horse for saddle or carriage, Z.1% 8 
Two horses, 3 14 5 
A coach kept for hire, 12 0 0 

A two wheel carriage kept for hire if used 
with one horse, 610 0 
Do. do. do. two horses, 9 0 0 


There are other new taxes not here enumerated. 
Those who grumble at taxes in this country, 
would do well to look at this picture. These taxes 
are no doubt among the causes of the great emigra- 
tions from that unhappy country.—T'rue American. 
,EASTERN SALT MOUNTAINS. 

(The following description of a very singular place, 
is taken from Elphinstone’s interesting ‘‘Account 
of the Kingdom of Kaubul.’? | 
“Calla Baugh, where we left the plain, well de- 

serves. a minute description. The Indus is here 

compressed by mountains into a déep channel, only 

350 yards broad. The mountains on each side have 

an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is cut 

along their base, for upwards of two miles. It had 
been widened for us, but it was still too narrow, and 
the rock over it so steep, that no camel with a bulky 
load could pass; to obviate this inconvenience, 
twenty-eight boats had been prepared to convey our 
largest packages up the river. The finest part of 
this pass is actually overhung by the town of Calla 
Baugh, which is built in a singular manner upon the 
face of the hill, every street rising above its neigh- 
bor, and, I imagiue only accessible by the ftat roofs 
of the houses below it. As we passed beneath, we 
perceived windows and balconies at a great height, 
crowded with women and children. ‘he road be- 
yond was cut out ef solid salt, at the foot of the 
clifts of that mineral, in some places more than one 
hundred feet high above the river. The salt is hard, 
clear, and almost pure. It would be like chrystal, 
were it not insome parts streaked and tinged with 
red. In some places salt springs issue from the 
foot of the rocks, and leave the ground covered with 

a crust of the most brilliant whiteness. All the 

earth, particularly near the town, is almost blood 

red, and this, with the strange and beautiful spec- 

tacle of the salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in a 

deep and clear stream through the lofty mountains, 

past this extraordinary town, presented such a 

scene of wonders, as is seldom to be witnessed.” 








Case of the Firebrand. 

New- Orleans, Sgpt.18, 1816.—The following let- 
ter to the edit the Orleans Gazette, is written 
by a gentleman who was on board the Firebrand, 
when she had the rencontre with the lords of the 
Gulf of Mexico. He expresses himself warmly, but 
in a manner worthy of an American citizen, who 
Witnessed an outrage, which, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, will produce one loud and simultaneous 
burst of indignation from one end of the continent 
to the other. It is highly probable, as the writer 
Suggests, that the Spanish commander wished to 


provoke some act of hostility from the Firebrand, 
which might afford him a pretext for her instanta- 
neous and total destruction. In that case, he would 
doubtless have reported to the captain-general that 


the had sunk a pirate, and the American public, not 


knowing the actual fate of the Firebrand, would 
attribute her lass, like that of the Wasp and Eper- 
vier, tothe elements. But Providence determined 
that the ends of justice should not thus be de- 
feated. » 

Her brave and estimable commander has had ag 
opportunity of relating the story of his wrongs to 
his country. Those wrongs, and the insult offered 
to our flag, which we hope, is destined to flash ter- 
ror and dismay wherever a Spaniard can be found, 
will be most abundantly revenged. But here is the 
letter:— 

: Bay of St. Leuis, Sept. 8, 1816. 

Dear strn—Nothing of importance oceurred after 
leaving port, until the morning of the 27th of Aug. 
last, when, not far from Vera Crnz, at day break, we 
found ourselves near three vessels, which proved to 
be his catholic Spanish majesty’s ship Diana, of 24 
guns, commanded by Josse Sernado, the herma- 
phrodite brigs Cassidor and Le Gera, of 18 guns 
each; the names of the commanders of the two last 
mentioned vessels were reftised to be given to us. 

There were not less than five hundred men on 
board of the two first mentioned vessels, as besides 
their crews they had many soldiers. The Le Gera 
appeared to be in chase of another vessel. The Diana 
and Cassidor made for us, captain Cunningham at 
the same approaching them. As we approached 
within pistol shot, one of the Spaniards on each side 
of us, at the very moment that our flag was hoisted, 
the Cassidor, without hailing, or without any cere- 
mony, fired some of her cannon, loaded with grape 
and cannister, into us, and a volley of musketry. 
Capt. Cunningham immediately leaped upon a gun 
and hailed, stating who we were and demanding the 
cause of their firing. The firing continued, inter- 
mingled with the most vulgar and billingsgate 
abuse. I observed a single musket aimed from the 
quarter deck of the Cassidor, and evidently intend- 
ed for captain Cunningham, who was conspicuous 
by his elevation on the gun and his epaulette; but 
which fortunately, by a few inches, missed aim, and 
entered the breast of a marine, and lodged in his 
neck. 

We were ordered to send a boat om board. Capt, 
Cunningham sakl he would not send, but he would 
receive a boat. We were then ordered by the Diana 
to send a boat on board, and lower our mainsail, 
with a threat, that in case of refusal, they would 
sink us. Captain Cunningham ordered lieut. A. S. 
Campbell to proceed on board of the Diana, where 
his side arms were taken from him, and he was 
placed under a guard of marines; the gig’s crew 
were put in irons, threatened to be hung, and beat 
with swords, the marks of which are yet evident. 
Shortly after a lieutenant came on board of the Fire- 
brand, and while conversing with capt. Cunningham 
in his cabin, was hailed from the Cassiedor, and 
requested to get out of danger, as they intended to 
fire into us, board and shew no quarters. He replied 
that we were an American; the reply was that we 
were scoundrels and liars, and again was poured 
upon us every epithet of abuse that cowardice or 
vulgarity could suggest, and a single musket shot 
was fired. At this time capt. Cunningham commit- 
ted the only act which, in my opinion, was not 
strictly correct; it was the result of his feelings, 





not his judgment, soured and irritated by the con- 
duct of the cpwardly assgsgins, he exclaimed, open- 





“nish lieutenant mentioned, while on board of us, 
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but not at my men.” The Spanish boat’s crew, that 
brought the Spanish lieutenant on board of us, when 
they heard the last threat, leaped overboard, well 
knowing their’own nation, and convinced that the 
ocean presented more probable chances of escape 
than our deck. The Spanish lieutenant was then 
hailed from the Diana, and he ordered capt. Cun- 
ningham to proceed to the Diana; before he went, 
he ordered the colors down, which the Spanish 
lteutenarit would not permit to be done. The Spa- 


that we had no right to navigate the Gulf of Mexico 
—that the Spanish king claimed its exclusive sove- 
xeignty; that we could have no commerce there to 
protect; that a new governor general had arrived at 
Vera Cruz, who had ordered, out all the vessels to 
scour the coast; thatthe whole coast was in a state 
of blockade; that their orders were to respect the 
flag of no nation; that to them there was no differ- 
ence between the flag of the insurgents and pirates 
(as they termed the Mexican republicans) and the 
United States. Among other insults, equally un- 
justifiable, he accused the brave and respectable 
captain Porter, of the brig Boxer, of robbing a Spa- 
nish vessel and of being a pirate. Vhe Spanish lieu- 


‘ing his bosom and springing on a gun, “fire at me,{ sassination. But thank God we were saved by the 


firmness and prudence of our commander, who 
calmly stated who and what we were, and 
indignantly rejected a proposition, not consistent 
with the character of an American officer to accept 
—owing to him we have the opportunity of com- 
plaining to the American government of the wanton 
violence offered to its citizens, and the base at- 
tempt to tarnish the reputation of its flag. To its 
justice we appeal, knowing by experience that our 
government will be prompt to redress our wrongs, 
and uphold the honor of our flag. Iam, &c. 

New Orleans, Sept. 18.—Under a free and popular 
form of government like ours, it is the high privilege 
of the citizen to form and express his opinions’ in 
all trying emergencies. The government itself is 
bound to regard the public sentiment, and in some 
measure to direct its operations in conformity to it. 

There is little doubt that in consequence of an 
unexampled outrage upon the national flag, and the 
measures of retaliation adopted by the naval command- 
er on the New Orleans station, our country is on the 
eve ofa war. It is proposed, therefore, that a meet- 
ing of the citizens of New Orleans be held on Thurs- 
day at 11 o’clock, at Maspero’s coffee house, in order 
to express, in a respectful address to the executive 


tenant was then hailed, and proceeded to the Diana, ;of the United States, our indignation at the outrage 


and soon returned with a party of marines, and took 
possession of the Firebrand, stating that we were 
to go to Vera Cruz, and if the governor found it all | 
right, he would pay the expence of our detention; 
areal Spanish sentiment—dollars a salvo for wound- 
ed honor and outraged feelings. Our vessel was 
searched; and, being prisoners, the signals were 
sunk. ©The Spanish lieutenant was again hailed, 
and proceeded to the Diana, and shortly after we 
were gratified by the return of our commander, 
lieut. Campbell and gig’s crew. 

Capt. Cunningham, when he enterd on board of 
the Diana, offered his sword as a prisoner, which 
was refused, and he was told that he must follow 
the Spaniards to Vera Cruz, which le indignantly 
rejected, His reply was, that as they had so vastly 
a superior force, they might take him where they 
chose, but that he would follow no vessel, and that 
he should represent the whole transaction to his 
government. A scene of vulgarity, confusion and 
abuse; passed on board the Diana, that would dis- 
grace an American cabin boy. 

It is owing to the firmness of capt. Cunningham 
that we have been enabled to reach our own shores, 
and that Ihave this opportunity to address you. 

For I am fully convinced, that no different 
treatment would have been measured to a non-com- 
batant, than was inflicted on our sailors, fetters and 
lashes. : 

To me, who saw all that passed, there is nota 
doubt that the Spaniards, by their outrage and 
vulgar, abuse, wished to provoke us to some act of 
hostility that would afford them a pretext for our 
indiscriminate butchery. They stood ready to 
discharge from two large vessels 42 heavy guns, 
against a small vessel of 8 guns. They fired with- 
out hailing, they continued their fire after they 
ascertained who we were; they fired once after our 
lieutenant was on board of their vessel; they abused 
us by every vulgar epithet; they imprisoned our 
officer, and fettered and flogged our men; they made 
disgraceful propositions to us; they deliberately 
aimed at our commander, searched our vessel, and 
stigmatized the worthy Porter as a pirate. 

And, sir, with me after this recital you will be 
compelled to believe that they intended to sacrifice 





committed upon our flag, and our readiness to sup- 

port the government in such measures at it may take 

in order to obtain satisfaction for the same. 

Sept. 20.—-At antumerous and respectable meetin 
of the citizens of New Orleans, held on Thursday 
the 10th of September, 1816, agreeably to notice 
in the public prints, in consequence of the late 
wanton and atrocious attack upon the honor of 
the American flag, by three ships of war belong- 
ing to the king of Spain :— 

The hon. Joshua Lewis was called to the chair, and 
Peter K. Wagner appointed secretary. 

The objects for which the meeting was called 
having been briefly stated, the following resolu- 
tions were moved, and the sense of the meeting 
having been separataly taken upon them, they were 
carried unanimously; with the exception of the 
last, which however, was adopted by a very large 
majority. 

Resolved, That the cowardly attack made by the 
Spanish squadron upon a small vessel of war of the 
United States, on the high seas, excites our highest 
indignation—that the circumstances which accom- 
panied and followed this attack, are calculated to 
inflict alasting wound on the honor of the nation, if 
suffered to go unrevenged. 

Resolved, That indignities and stripes, inflicted 
‘on our brave seamen, when not expecting any 
hostility, they had put themselves in the power 
of an overwhelming force, must corrode the mind 
of every American, until the remembrance shall be 
erased by ample expiation. 

Resolved, That the assertion of the exclusive 
right to navigate any part of the high seas, set up 
by the officers of Spain, is as ridiculous as it is 
insolent, and if not abandoned ought to be resisted 
with the whole force of the nation. 

Resolved, That should a recourse be had to arms 
to procure satisfaction for these injuries and insults, 
we will cheerfully ineur the risks and make the sa- 
crifices incident to such a state of things and here- 
by pledge ourselves to our government to support 
the measures they may think fit to adopt on that 
subject. 

Resolved, That the king of Spain, in demanding 
of the United States, through his minister Don 





us to their dastardly and ignoble passion for as-' 


Qnis, a cession of part of the territory of the state 
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ef Louisiana, evinced as well a disposition to find 
pretexts of hostility with the United States, as an 
utter disregard for the solemn obligation of treaties; 
and that we never will consent to the surrender of 
any portion of our fellow-citizens to the dominion 
of corruption, cruelty, and superstition. 

Resloved, That a committee be appointed to 
transmit these resolutions to the president of the 
United States, together with a respectful address, 
declaring our readmes to support him in such 
measures as he may adopt to obtain satisfaction for 
the late violation of our flag; and Messrs. Duncan, 
Grymes, and Davezac are appointed said committee. 

Resolved, That it is our opinion that the com- 
manding naval officer on this station ought to pro- 
ceed to take immediate satisfaction for the insult 
offered to a vessel under his command, and to the 
flag of his country; and that, ifhe should have taken 
steps to inflict a prompt and adequate punishment 
upon the authors, we highly approve the same, and 
feel the greatest confidence that his domg so will 
meet the approbation of his government and his 
countrymen in all parts of the union. 

JOSHUA LEWIS, Chairman. 

Perer K. Wacyer, Secretary. 


CHRONICLE. 


In tracing the progress of population and im- 
provement, we observe the current of emigration 
directed strongly towards the territory of Missouri. 
St. Louis now contains 5900 inhabitants, and we 
notice, in the late papers, their arrangements for 
the establishment of a bank there. Boon’s settle- 
ment, Which was a few scattered cabins the other 
year, in an immense forest, has now become a coun- 
ty, containing its courts of justice and other mu- 
nicipal appendages. ‘Two parties of surveyors have 
lately be®n engaged making the lines between the 
territoral claimants and the Indians. One party pro-, 
ceeded from Fort Osage, on the Missouri, south, to 
the Arkansaw; and the other wentup the river 50 
miles, to the mouth of the Caw, or Kanses river; 
from that they were to run the iine north 100 miles, 
and then east to the Mississippi. The Indians are 
said to be dissatisfied, but no danger is apprehend- 
ed fromthem. A Mr. Choteau, and party, had been 
attacked by 150 Pawneecs. He had one man killed 
and four wounded; but he defeated the savages— 
killed seven and wounded several others, and bro’t 
in 44 packs of beaver, that is, sbout 4,400 lbs. 

Coffee.—It is believed that Turkey coffee, which 
is the best kind, may be raised in the middle and | 








northern states, if the people would make the trial. | 
Fhe high duties on that article, and the immense 
quantity used, make the cultivation of it an impor- 
tant object. 

Maryland election. The representation of Mary- 
land in the next congress will consist of 5 republi- 
cans and 4 federalists—viz. republicans, gen. Smith, 
re-elected; col. Little, (vice Wm. Pinkney, minister 
to Russia) ; col. Reed, vice Mr. Archer, rep. ; gen. 
Ringgold, vice Mr. Baer, ted. Federalists—Messrs. 
Peter, vice A. C. Hanson, fed. resigned; Mr. Bay- 
ley, vice Goldsborough, do. do. ; and Messrs. Her- 
bert and Stuart, re-elected. 

TVhe legislature consists of 56 federalists and 24) 
republicans—the senate, of 15 members,"is entirely 
tederal—federal majority in joint ballot 47. Yet 
the state has a majority of from 5 to 6000 repub- 
lican voters. Itis not the people, but the counties 
of the state that are represented. 

Delawure. Tn our last we stated that Mr. Rod- 


gress; but it appears that Mr. Hall, a republican 
also, is the colleague of Mr. M‘Lane, fed. Mr. H: 
had one vote more than Mr. R. 

Specie is still flowing into the United States from 
various quarters—Several very large sums have re- 
cently arrived. If the current continues, and the 
banks continue (if it be possible to continue) the 
present system of curtailing thei business, they 
will probably be more able to pay specie on the 
ist of July next than they ever were. 

Exchange. Drafts on Boston, we are told, have 
been sold as low as 4 per cent. at Baltimore. But 
ihe fair price is considerably higher—from 6 to 8. 
Some people seem to have been alarmed lest they 
should be at par, from the export of flour to the 
eastward. 

Emirration continues at the rate of from 4 to 600 
per weck, from England, Ireland, &c. Another large 
body of Swiss is expected. 

Mortality —There is said to have been one hun- 
dred funerals in a day at Point Petre, Guadaloupe! 
Several other places in the West-Indies seem almost 
as severely afflicted. The disease, supposed to have 
been brought to Antigua from Guadaloupe, was 
making great ravages there. One-third of the inha- 
bitants is said to have died at the last named place. 

Mediterranean squadron.—It is understood that 
our force in the Mediterranean will not be reduced. 

Canada.—The governor general has prohibited 
the import of bread stuffs, &c. from the United 
States—the alarm about a scarcity having passed 
away. 

Gas Tights. Pipes are laid in several streets in 
Baltimore for the purpose of lighting them with 
gas. The corporation of New-York are adopting 
means for the same purpose. 

Ocean Steam Boat. A subscription to raise a ca- 
pital of $125,000 has been opened at New-Orleans, 
to build a steam beat to ply between that city and 
New-York, with leave to touch at the Havana. 

The harvest. Notwithstanding the great alarm 
that has been felt in Europe and America on account 
of an expected deficiency ofcorn, &c. there is rea- 
son to believe that the crops, on the whole, will be 
about as good as usual. Many districts of country, 
however, are short of the accustomed supply. 

She Lirebrand. Viose who read the Wezxty Re- 
GISTER are perfectly satisfied that we are not among 
those that would recommend passiveness under 
Spanish aggressions. We believe that if it can be 
the true interest of one nation to be at war with 
another, that our interest would be promoted by a 


;quarrel with Spain—nor have we_any love for her 


ideot king and bigotted people. But we think it 
well to suspend our opinion as to the character in 
which the late attack upon the Firebrand should be 
viewed, until we hear further of the matter. It 
may be impossible to justify the conduct of the 
Spaniards; yet let us wait the official representa- 
tion. Our fellow citizens at New-Orleans, however, 
who have a good opportunity of knowing the merits 
of the case, are very indignant at it. We have 
given ina preceding page all of importance that 
we have heard of this outrage, with an account of 
the proceedings had thereon. 

GREAT NAVAL DEror.—The United States’ agents, 
appointed to survey several rivers, emptying into 
the Chesapeake, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
most eligible spot for a naval depot, have complet- 
ed their labor; and, it is understood, that Goaporé 
has been fixed on as possessing superior advantages 
to any other site in that part of the country. 

It is stated in the Albany Register, that a few 





acy was the republican candidate elected to con- 


weeks since a merchant from Lnygland, committed 
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suicide in New-York, in consequence of despondency 
from loss experienced in the sale of goods he brought 
out. 

The Antediluvian lady has arrived in Boston. 
Her future residence is to be in the parlour of the 
Anticuarian society. 

Steam boats. We lately mentioned the launch of 
a steam boat at Sackett’s Harbor; a second, for lake 
Ontario, has been lauched at Ernest, U. Canada.— 
The Kingston Gazette observes—“the opposite sides 
of this lake, which not long ago vied with each other 
in the building of ships of war, seem now to be 
equally emulous of commercial superiority.” _ 

List of chartered banks in the state of Qhio. 
Miami Exporting Company. 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Cincinnati. 
Bank of Cincinnati. 
Bank of Chilicothe. 
Farmers, Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Bank of 

Chilicothe. 

The Lebanon Miami Banking Company. 
The Dayton Manufacturing Company. 
The Urbana Banking Company. 

The Bank of Marietta. 

The Bank of Muskingum. 

The Zanesville Canal and Manufacturing Company. 
The Bank of Steubenville. 

The German Bank of Wooster. 

‘The Columbiana Bank of New Lisbon. 
The Franklin Bank of Columbus. 

The Lancaster Bank of Ohio. 

The Belmont Bank of St. Clairsvi'le. 
The Commercial Bank of Lake Erie. 
The Bank of Mount Pleasant. 

The Bank of West Union. 

The Western Reserve Bank. 

Lonpon commerce. 306 ships cleared of their 
eargoes, in the Thames, in the month of July—39 
from Portugal, Spain and the South of Europe; 22 
from Bordeaux, Oporto and Teneriffe; 135 from 
Dutch and Russian and northern ports; 12 from Irish 
ports; 17 from the French coast, and 25 from Ame- 
rica, the rest chiefly coasting vessels. 

A GREAT MORTAR, a trophy from France, is exhi- 
biting in St. James’ park, London. Its weight is 
said to be 13,300 lbs. 

Cotumsia, s.c. By a late census the population 
of this town was ascertained to be as follows: 





Whites, - - - : 1031 
Free persons of colour, : 84 
Slaves, - - - - 945 

2058 


Istanp or Ice. Captain Gooday, of the ship Jones, 
arrived at this port, informs us, that on his pas- 
sage from St. Petersburg, on the 31st of August, in 
the latitude of 46, 50, long. 47, 54, he saw an island 
ef ice, from about a mile toa mile and a half long, 
‘and from fifty to seventy feet high. When first seen 
it appeared like a white cloud. We do not recol- 
lect ever to have heard of ice being seen in the 
Atlantic ocean so late in the summer.—WV. Y. Gaz. 

Districr or cotumBia. An abstract from the 
feturns made by the principal assessor of the dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the treasury department: 
Alexandria county contains 782 assessa- 

ble persons whose houses, land and 


slaves are valued at % 3,259,901 
@eorgetown, 645 assessable persons 2,325,605 
Whashington, 750 do. do. 2,391,357 

non-residents, 780 dos 1,099,194. 





% 9,076,057 


Total number of assessable persons 2,847. 
Of which Alexandria county pays $3,667 30 





Georgetown 2,616 31 
Washington, residents 2,691 15 
do. _non-résidents 1,237 68 
$10,212 44 


The above valuations weré made in 1815, and 
agreeably to the law of congréss, no additions have 
been made on account of improvements, and no de.-, 
duction, except where slaves have died, run away- 
or otherwise become useless, or property destroy- 
ed by fire, or other decay. The tax levied is 11 
1-4 cents on each valuation of 100 dollars. 

Alex. Herald. 


Salt in Tennessee. We congratulate the citizens otf 
E. Tennessee on the late discovery of an inexhausti- 
ble quantity of salt water, of the first quality, It 
is thought by some, to be next inferior to King’s. 
The company, composed of Judge Powell, Gillen- 
waters, Wilson, and Looney, have succeeded beyond 
their most sanguine expectations in procuring this 
invaluable article. The works are situated on Poor 
Valley Cieek, about nine miles north west of this 
place. An attempt to procure salt water, was made 
at this same lick, by a Mr. James, about twenty 
years ago, but after penetrating the rock 70 or 80 
feet, he abandoned it. The present proprietors 
have bored upwards of two hundred feet further, 
and struck 25 or 30 veins of salt water, which will 
enable them to supply at least all east Tennessee, 
with plenty of salt; The benefits we will derive 
from this grand discovery, are incalculable. The 
immense sums of money paid by the citizens of this 
state to Virginia for salt, will now be saved. It 
will also render us independent of Virginia. The 
company deserve great praise for their public spirit 
and perseverance.—[ Rogersville Gazette. 


FROM THE TRENTON TRUE AMERICAN. 

The resolution adopted by congress at their last 
session, relative to having a Register printed once 
in every two years of all the agents and officers of 
government, with the state or country in which 
they were born, originated from a resolution offered 
in the house of representatives, Dec. 12, 1815, by 
gov. Wright, in these words : 

‘‘ Resolved, That each member of the senate and 
house of representatives be annually furnished, with 
a copy of the Registers of the army and navy of 
the United States, with the state or nation of their 
nativity.” 

This was read, and referred to Messrs. Pickering, 
'Wright and Bassett; who, on the 5th of January, 
reported a resolution requiring the secretary of 
state to compile and print, once in every two years, 
a Register of all officers and agents, civil, military 
and naval in the service of the United States.” This 
was afterwards agreed to in committee of the whole, 
reported without amendment, and ordered to be 
engrossed; passed, as we believe, without a division, 
and sent to the senate, where it was referred, report~ 
ed without amendment, and finally passed, with 
little, if any, opposition. 

We give this brief history of this resolution to 
shew, that it originated with a distinguished re- 
publican, and passed with the general consent of 
both parties; and that therefore it could not have 
been considered in congress, as we observe it is 
by some individuals out of it, as tending to introduce 
an invidious distinction between native and adopted 
citizens, or between citizens of different sqjions of 
theunigm = ' 








